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HE  outlook  for  the  eighteenth  season  since  the  estab- 
lishment  of  this  Agency  is  very  flattering.  During 
the  season  which  has  just  closed,  over  three  hundred  regu- 
lar lyceum  courses  of  lectures  were  given  in  the  various 
cities  of  the  United  States,  besides  hundreds  of  single  lec- 
tures, and  yet,  wherever  the  local  societies  have  exercised 
good  judgment  in  selecting  lecturers  really  capable  of  en- 
tertaining and  instructing  their  audiences,  and  where  man- 
agers have  endeavored  to  give  the  public  true  value  for 
their  money,  success  has  been  invariable. 


MR.  HENRY  M.  STANLEY'S  tour  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  lectures  stands  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
Lyceum.  Mr.  Stanley  lectured  four  times  in  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  three  times  in  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis,  and  twice  in  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  New  Orleans. 
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Wherever  more  than  one  lecture  was  given,  the  audiences 
increased  in  size  and  appreciation,  and  I have  good  reason 
to  believe  from  the  inquiries  already  coming  in  that  he 
would  draw  more  people  on  a return  visit,  should  he  con- 
sent to  return,  than  any  other  public  man.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts on  this  great  tour  surpass  any  ever  before  known 
to  the  platform,  and  Mr.  Stanley  returned  to  England  with 
a fortune  for  his  season’s  work. 


MR.  GEORGE  KEN  NAN,  the  great  traveler  and  writ- 
er, lectured  throughout  the  season  with  continued  success. 
In  1889-90,  Mr.  Kennan  delivered  two  hundred  lectures, 
speaking  every  secular  night  and  traveling  on  an  average  six 
days  in  the  week  from  Oct.  13th  to  June  3d.  In  1890-91  he  was 
obliged  to  limit  his  lecturing  season  to  one  hundred  nights 
in  order  to  fill  a contract  with  the  Century  Co.,  who  are  to 
publish  his  latest  book  this  year.  The  coming  season  Mr. 
Kennan  will  give  one  hundred  lectures  in  this  country,  be- 
ginning in  Nova  Scotia  about  the  middle  of  September, 
making  a direct  tour  across  the  Continent,  visiting  the 
leading  cities  on  the  Northern  and  Canadian-Pacific  rail- 
roads, to  Washington,  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, returning  via  Salt  Lake  City  to  give  the  last  fifty  lec- 
tures in  Central  and  Eastern  States.  He  will  not  be 
available  east  of  Chicago  until  after  January,  ’92. 

In  the  spring  Mr.  Kennan  will  go  to  England  for  a 
limited  tour,  in  response  to  repeated  demands,  which  have 
come  from  a public  anxious  to  hear  him. 


MR.  PAUL  B.  DU  CHAILLU,  the  famous  ex- 
plorer, traveler,  and  writer,  whose  name  became  a house- 
hold word  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  will  lec- 
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ture  this  season.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  the  first  white  man 
to  invade  the  Great  Forests  of  Equatorial  Africa  and  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  gorilla,  and  the  Dwarf  tribes.  The 
story  of  his  adventurous  life  is  told  in  The  Country  of  the 
Dwarfs , Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator , Stories  of  the 
Gorilla  Country , and  many  other  books,  of  which  count- 
less editions  have  been  issued  and  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  European  languages.  He  has  spent  eight 
years  in  traveling  and  exploring  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland,  and  since  his  return  has  published  two  interesting 
books,  “ The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  and  “ The  Vik- 
ing Age.”  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  a practised  and  eloquent 
speaker  and  is  personally  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
men.  His  lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  his  own  draw- 
ings and  by  photographs  taken  by  himself. 


MAX  O FELL  (M.  PAUL  Blouet)  returns  this  season 
for  his  third  and  last  American  tour.  His  public  has 
grown  largely  since  he  first  lectured  here,  and  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  successful  foreign  lecturer  who  has 
spoken  on  the  American  platform. 

M.  Blouet  is  one  of  the  most  charming  lecturers  of  the 
day.  He  has  keen  wit,  ready  satire,  and  plenty  of  sweet 
good  humor.  His  new  lecture,  “ America  as  Seen  Through 
French  Spectacles,”  shows  his  rare  appreciation  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  his  sunny  nature.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  press  and  public  of  this 
country  as  has  “ Max  O’Rell.” 

Max  O’Rell  will  arrive  in  America  early  in  October, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  lecture  committees  to  make  their 
applications  early. 
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MR.  G.  W.  CABLE  is  the  greatest  novelist  the  South 
has  yet  produced.  His  reputation  with  the  reading  public  is 
continually  increasing,  and  every  reader  of  his  celebrated 
stories  will  be  anxious  to  hear  the  author  interpret  his 
own  works  on  the  platform.  Indeed,  a subtle  charm  is 
added  in  the  rendering.  Mr.  Cable  tells  his  stories  inim- 
itably, is  a master  of  the  quaint  creole  dialect  of  his  native 
State,  and  is  able  to  give  full  effect  to  every  pathetic  or 
humorous  touch  contained  in  his  sketches  of  the  old  slav- 
ery days. 

Mr.  Cable,  as  his  writings  show,  is  not  merely  a literary 
artist;  he  is  a man  with  an  earnest  purpose  and  profound 
convictions — which  are  essential  to  any  permanent  success 
on  the  lyceum  platform.  Wherever  he  has  gone  he  has 
made  hosts  of  personal  friends  and  increased  the  circle  of 
his  admirers.  He  has  been  thoroughly  successful,  both  as 
a reader  and  lecturer — last  season  being  the  best  of  all. 
His  success  is  so  well  established  that  it  is  impossible  to 
add  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  his  praise.  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  wherever  he  is  heard,  either  as  a 
delineator  of  his  own  characters  or  speaking  on  the  topics 
of  the  times,  there  is  but  the  one  verdict — success. 


MR.  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE,  author  of  “ Marse 
Chan,”  “ In  Ole  Virginia,”  “ Two  Little  Confederates,” 
“ Befo’  de  War,”  “ On  Newfound  River,”  etc.,  etc.,  has 
a strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  public,  and  re- 
ceives everywhere  the  homage  due  to  his  great  and  varied 
talents.  It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  the  en- 
joyment he  has  given  the  large  audiences  that  have  greeted 
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him  everywhere.  We  submit  the  following  notice  (one 
out  of  the  many  hundred  testimonials  in  our  possession) : 

\Nashville  American , December  8,  1887.] 

(REPORT  OF  READING  BEFORE  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY.) 

“ Every  seat  in  the  large  chapel  at  the  Vanderbilt  University  was 
filled  last  night,  the  most  cultured  people  of  our  city  having  turned 
out  to  greet  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  Virginia,  whose  eminence 
as  an  author  and  reader  has  been  made  familiar  to  all. 

“ Mr.  Page  at  once  began  his  admirable  reading  of  * Marse  Chan.’ 
This  is  the  story  which  was  published  three  years  ago,  and  which 
won  for  its  author  the  distinction  of  having  written  the  most  ex- 
quisite story  of  the  war  which  has  yet  appeared.  In  it  are  gems  of 
pathos,  humor,  and  dramatic  effect,  which  could  emanate  only  from 
the  highest  type  of  genius.  Written  as  it  is  in  the  peculiar  negro 
dialect,  ever  charming  when  faithfully  portrayed,  which  Mr.  Page  has 
so  thoroughly  mastered,  it  is  made  by  his  reading  entertaining  be- 
yond comment.  From  the  first  sentence  to  the  last  word,  by  the 
attention  of  the  keenly  appreciative  audience,  and  by  the  play  of 
feelings  upon  faces  around  him,  a mute  could  have  told  the  senti- 
ment that  was  each  moment  rendered  by  the  fascinating  and  most 
natural  reader.  Sometimes  so  rapid  were  the  changes  made  by 
the  faithful  old  negro’s  fancy,  from  the  most  pathetic  description 
to  a ludicrous  vagary  of  the  imagination,  that  the  tear  called  forth 
by  a tender  thought  was  followed  ere  it  left  the  eye  by  one  called 
in  play  by  unexpected  humor. 

“ So  well  modulated  is  Mr.  Page’s  voice,  so  fully  does  he  reveal 
every  thought  and  reflect  the  most  delicate  and  almost  impercep- 
tible shadings  of  sentiment,  that  a cultivated  audience  is  to  him  a 
delicately  strung  instrument,  from  which  he  calls  notes  sweeter  and 
clearer  than  they  were  conscious  of  possessing.” 

Mr.  Page  will  make  an  extended  tour  the  coming  sea- 
son. All  his  engagements  are  made  through  this  agency. 


MR.  WILLIAM  H.  McELROY,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  a great  editor  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  speakers  in  the  country.  Mr.  McElroy  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  brightest  and  wittiest 
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after-dinner  speakers  in  New  York.  He  takes  rank  among 
the  very  first,  and  last  winter  no  public  occasion  was  con- 
sidered complete  unless  his  name  was  on  the  list  of  speakers. 

Mr.  McElroy  will  tell  about  “ Public  Men  at  Public 
Dinners.”  The  following  letters  as  to  his  ability  are  sub- 
mitted: 

New  York,  May  28,  1891. 

My  Dear  Major: 

I am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  our  friend, 
Mr.  William  H.  McElroy,  of  the  Tribune , has  in  mind  the  prepara- 
tion of  a lecture  upon  “ Public  Men  at  Public  Dinners/’  It  strikes 
me  that  the  subject  could  be  made  most  interesting.  The  dinner 
platform  is  the  one  from  which  now  all  public  men  appeal  to  the 
country,  and  every  reform  or  movement  of  any  kind  seeks  the  ear  of 
the  people.  Mr.  McElroy  is  so  familiar  with  this  subject,  and  is  him- 
self so  good  an  after-dinner  speaker,  that  I am  sure  that  if  he  will 
carry  out  his  design  his  lecture  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  on 
your  list. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


Dear  Major  Pond: 


West  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Nobody  seems  to  me  more  admirably  fitted 
than  Mr.  McElroy  to  speak  of  “Public  Men  at  Public  Dinners.” 
Himself  an  orator  and  an  accomplished  writer,  he  is  in  complete 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  he  has  been  a close  observer  and 
student  of  all  eminent  speakers  of  the  time.  His  lecture  will  be  a 
unique,  entertaining,  and  brilliant  chapter  of  modern  American  life. 

George  William  Curtis. 


Dear  Major  Pond: 


New  York,  June  6,  1891. 
137  West  78TH  St. 


In  adding  our  brilliant  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mc- 
Elroy, to  your  staff  of  lecturers,  you  have  secured  a man  of  natural 
gifts  and  rare  accomplishments.  There  are  few  speakers  in  whom 
eloquence,  humor,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  men’s  foibles  and 
their  virtues,  are  so  combined.  Such  an  after-dinner  speaker  as  he, 
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is  the  one  of  all  others  to  discuss  that  American  and  timely  topic 
of  “ Public  Men  at  Public  Dinners.” 

Very  truly  yours,  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 

39  Highland  St., 
Roxbury,  Mass,  June  18,  1891. 

My  Dear  Major  Pond: 

I do  not  at  this  moment  think  of  any 
man  whom  I should  certainly  go  to  hear,  if  he  were  to  lecture  within 
ten  miles,  excepting  Mr.  McElroy.  I have  often  heard  him  speak 
in  public,  and  he  speaks  wonderfully  well.  I read  every  word  that 
he  writes,  and,  as  you  know,  he  writes  wonderfully  well.  He  has 
had  a curious  acquaintance  with  public  men  and  public  affairs.  The 
position  of  a journalist  of  the  best  education,  of  very  wide  observa- 
tion, and  absolute  purity  of  life  and  character,  is  a position  which 
gives  a man  immense  opportunities.  These  opportunities  Mr.  Mc- 
Elroy always  uses,  and  I suppose  they  show  why  it  is  that  he  is 
always  heard  with  pleasure. 

Truly  yours,  Edw.  E.  Hale. 

Amherst  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  June  15,  1891. 

Major  J.  B.  Pond  : 

The  many  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  hear  Mr.  McElroy,  of  the  New  York  Tribune , in  those  after- 
dinner  speeches  for  which  he  has  acquired  a distinctive  and  an 
enviable  reputation,  know  well  that  a lecture  by  him  upon  the  theme 
“Public  Men  at  Public  Dinners”  will  be  entirely  delightful.  It  is 
impossible  for  Mr.  McElroy  to  be  dull.  The  charm  of  his  style  is 
known  to  those  who  have  read  his  contributions  to  the  Atlatitic 
Monthly ; his  wealth  of  illustration  from  the  best  literature,  his 
humor,  and  his  power  of  happy  phraseology  have  for  some  years 
contributed  a special  charm  to  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Tribune. 
Those  of  us  who  know  him  personally,  know  well  how  fine  an 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  truest  in  art  and  in  letters 
marks  the  man.  He  is  one  of  the  wittiest  after-dinner  orators — one 
of  the  most  charming  narrators,  whom  I know.  His  serio-comic 
poems  always  reveal  a high  purpose  underneath  the  flash  of  their 
wit  and  the  grace  of  their  humor.  And  no  more  inspiring  exhorta- 
tion to  Christian  helpfulness  has  been  written  within  the  last  genera- 
tion than  the  heart-stirring  little  leaflet,  “ Matthew  Middlemas’s 
Experiment,”  which  to  my  knowledge  has  stirred  entire  communities 
to  united  effort  for  nobler  living.  I,  for  one,  shall  envy  those  who 
hear  his  lecture. 


Merrill  E.  Gates. 
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MR-  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH,  the  novelist  and 
artist  who  is  known  to  the  general  public  through  his 
articles  and  stories  in  the  Century  Magazine , and  in  social 
and  literary  clubs  in  New  York  and  Boston  by  his  remark- 
able reading  and  interpretations  of  his  own  writings,  has 
consented  to  give  a limited  number  of  readings  from 
“ Colonel  Carter,  of  Cartersville,”  and  other  stories.  Mr. 
Smith  is  emphatically  a coming  man.  He  enjoys  to-day, 
in  select  circles,  an  extraordinary  reputation  as  a brilliant 
raconteur  and  humorist,  and  his  fame  is  now  reaching 
the  wider  public. 

MR*  FREDERIC  VILLI ERS,  war  artist  and  corre- 
spondent for  the  London  Graphic , who  has  been  through 
campaigns  enough  to  make  him  a veteran,  has  closed  a 
most  successful  third  season  and  gone  back  to  England 
for  new  material  preparatory  to  his  return  campaign  of 
’91-92.  Those  who  have  not  heard  this  brilliant  young 
artist  and  correspondent  will  surely  wish  to  attend  his 
lectures  this  season,  for  his  stories  of  varied  war  experi- 
ences are  unique. 

DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT  is  to-day  a great  (if  not  the 
greatest)  preacher  and  pulpit  orator  of  this  country.  He 
has  been  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  since  Mr.  Beecher’s 
death,  has  held  the  great  congregation  together,  and  the 
church  has  prospered  under  his  ministry.  Dr.  Abbott  v/ill 
bend  his  lecture  engagements  to  fit  his  church  duties  at 
home,  and  no  appointments  can  be  made  that  will  interfere 
with  his  being  present  at  his  Friday  evening  prayer- 
meetings.  It  is  possible  that  his  Church  may  grant  Dr. 
Abbott  two  Sundays’  absence,  in  which  case  he  will  make 
a tour  as  far  west  as  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis, 
occupying  pulpits,  on  the  Sundays  absent,  in  Western  cities. 
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MR.  ALEXANDER  BLACK  is  of  the  Editorial  Staff 
of  the  Brooklyn  Times.  He  has  been  before  the  public  two 
seasons  telling  his  “Life  Through  a Detective  Camera” 
in  so  interesting,  novel,  and  enchanting  a manner  that  he 
has  become  a favorite  with  the  public  wherever  he  has  ap- 
peared. His  lectures  are  illustrated  with  snap  shots  of 
everything  he  has  seen  that  is  worth  seeing  in  and  about 
New  York.  His  stories  contain  an  abundance  of  useful 
and  interesting  information  on  travels  about  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  comments  on  his  unique  pictures  are  ex- 
tremely amusing  and  original. 


DR.  EDWARD  EGGLESTON,  the  author  of  The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster  and  several  other  good  things, 
left  America  last  year  for  Ireland,  where  he  lived  among 
and  studied  the  people  with  the  result  that  he  is  now  pre- 
pared to  tell  everybody  “ How  the  Poor  Live  in  Ireland.” 
The  doctor  knows  how  to  tell  any  story  with  originality 
and  eloquence,  and  his  lecture  will  throw  a new  light  on 
the  emerald  hills  and  into  the  boggy  valleys  of  poor  ould 
Ireland. 


MR.  E.  J.  CLAVE,  now  on  his  second  expedition  to 
Alaska  and  who  spent  six  years  in  Equatorial  Africa  as 
one  of  Stanley’s  pioneer  officers,  has  been  very  successful 
with  his  lectures  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  can- 
nibal tribes  in  the  Congo  Region.  Mr.  Glave  illustrates 
his  lectures  with  photographs  taken  by  himself  on  the  spot 
— sings  native  songs,  and  gives  the  most  graphic  and  hu- 
morous account  of  the  day-to-day  life  among  savages  ever 
yet  heard  from  the  platform. 
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MR.  THOMAS  STEVENS,  a sort  of  Bayard  Taylor 
of  our  day,  has  probably  passed  through  as  varied  experi- 
ences of  adventure  and  travel  as  any  man  living.  One 
journey  alone — his  famous  bicycle  ride  around  the  world, 
made  him  acquainted  with  more  curious  views  of  the  inside 
life  in  strange  countries  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  travel- 
ers. He  led  his  newspaper  expedition  into  Africa  and  was 
the  first  man  to  greet  Stanley  on  his  return  to  the  world. 
Has  since  ridden  on  horseback  over  1,200  miles  through 
the  wildest  parts  of  Russia  and  he  is  yet  a very  young  man. 


REV.  H.  R.  HAWEIS  (Incumbent  of  St.  James, 
Marylebone,  London),  author  of  Music  and  Morals , etc. 

Mr.  Haweis  is  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Lon- 
don. He  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  a fine  orator. 
He  lectured  some  seasons  ago  in  the  Lowell  Institute,  Bos- 
ton, and  has  been  engaged  by  several  leading  colleges  to 
address  them  this  fall.  Mr.  Haweis  will  only  speak  on  a 
few  occasions  outside  these  engagements,  and  he  is  already 
greatly  in  demand. 

MR.  THOMAS  W.  KNOX,  author  of  the  celebrated 
Boy  Travelers  series  has  undoubtedly  as  wide-spread 
fame  among  the  rising  generation  as  any  author  of  chil- 
dren’s books  could  have.  Colonel  Knox  is  in  the  lecture 
field  this  season.  There  is  a very  little  worth  seeing  on 
this  globe  that  Colonel  Knox  has  not  seen.  Most  things 
that  are  of  any  account  he  has  seen,  sized  up,  and  written 
a book  about  them.  Personally  popular  and  sociable,  he 
is  a very  familiar  figure  in  New  York,  and  is  in  high  favor 
as  a teller  of  good  stories.  Once  in  a while  he  is  missed 
by  his  friends,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  is  either  ia  Siberia 
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or  China.  In  a few  months  the  colonel  reappears  from 
unknown  parts  of  the  world,  and  almost  simultaneously  a 
new  book  appears. 

Colonel  Knox  is  the  author  of  a number  of  boys’  books 
— the  Boy  Travelers  series — and  is  a great  favorite  with 
the  rising  generation.  He  has  prepared  a lecture  especial- 
ly for  such  audiences,  which  he  calls  “ Going  to  School  in 
Other  Countries.” 

MR.  WILLIAM  W.  ELLSWORTH,  secretary  of 
the  Century  Magazine  Co.,  well  known  in  literary  circles, 
has  been  “An  American  in  Egypt”  for  the  past  year, 
and  on  his  return  home  related  his  unique  experiences  to 
his  associates  in  so  interesting  a manner  that  they  advised 
him  to  tell  the  story  on  the  platform,  which  he  did  in 
Broadway  Tabernacle  before  the  Y.  M.  A.  on  the  yth.  May. 

The  next  morning  the  metropolitan  press  was  unanimous 
in  his  praise,  the  modest  little  traveler  “ woke  to  find  him- 
self famous,”  and  now  is  available  for  the  platform  in  any 
city  within  twenty-four  hours  from  New  York. 


“PRINCE  PIERRE  KRAPOTKIN”  (who  visits 
America  this  season  for  the  first  time),  says  Mr.  George 
Kennan,  “ differs  from  most  agitators  and  propagand- 
ists, in  that  his  efforts  are  dictated  by  a real  love  of 
humanity,  which  he  has  proved  by  the  forfeiture  of  great 
estates  and  vast  wealth  in  the  cause  of  the  liberation 
of  his  countrymen — the  Russian  people — from  an  intoler- 
able despotism,  to  which  end  he  has  devoted  his  life.” 
Krapotkin  is  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age;  but  he  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Russian  refugees.  His  family  is  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  in  Russia,  and  he  is  a direct  descend- 
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ant  of  the  feudatory  princes  of  the  ancient  royal  house  of 
Rurik.  He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Pages,  to 
which  only  the  sons  of  the  court  aristocracy  are  admit- 
ted, and  was  graduated  with  high  honors. 

His  early  tastes  were  for  a scientific  career,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  this  object  he  visited  Siberia  and  China,  where  his 
geological  researches  made  him,  upon  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  famous;  and  he  became  a prominent  member 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  An  exhaustive  work 
of  his  upon  the  Glaciers  of  Finland  was  concluded,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Czar,  at  the  request  of  the  Geological  Soci- 
ety, after  he  was  imprisoned  as  a Nihilist. 

In  the  winter  of  1871  Krapotkin  visited  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  and  came  into  contact  with  members  of  the 
“ Internationale,”  and  the  result  was  that  he  became  a 
Nihilist.  Upon  his  return  to  Russia  he  began  a series  of 
secret  lectures  to  the  peasants  and  workingmen  of  the 
Alexander-Neursky  district  upon  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, under  the  name  of  “ Borodin.”  These  lectures  cre- 
ated so  much  interest  among  the  workingmen  that  news 
of  them  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  police.  Extraordinary 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  discover  the  offender,  and  great 
was  the  sensation  in  court  circles  when  Prince  Pierre 
Krapotkin,  the  chamberlain  of  the  Empress,  aristocrat  and 
owner  of  vast  estates,  was  found  to  be  a propagandist  of 
Nihilism.  Krapotkin  was  betrayed  and  arrested.  Three 
years  he  passed  in  the  terrible  prison  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  then,  his  health  being  broken  down,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  St.  Nicholas  hospital,  whence  he  escaped 
in  the  year  1876,  since  which  he  has  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  Switzerland,  France,  Italy  and  England. 

Prince  Krapotkin  will  sail  for  America  early  in  October, 
and  will  deliver  only  forty  lectures  in  this  country.  He 
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is  said  to  be  an  orator  of  remarkable  power  and  brilliancy, 
and  his  visit  to  this  country  is  sure  to  be  the  event  of  the 
forthcoming  lecture  season.  A circular  containing  com- 
ments of  the  press  on  his  lectures  in  England  will  be  mail- 
ed on  application. 

MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON’S  MUSICAL  LECTURES 

( Illustrated  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music).  Mr. 
Elson’s  musical  lectures  are  unique,  and  sure  to  be  a most 
charming  novelty  for  the  Lyceum.  He  has  been  the  di- 
rector of  several  large  musical  festivals,  and  his  composi- 
tions and  arrangements  are  numerous.  His  contributions 
to  literature  have  been:  “ The  Curiosities  of  Music,”  “ His- 
tory of  German  Song,”  “ The  Theory  of  Music,”  and  “ Eu- 
ropean Reminiscences.”  For  years  Mr.  Elson  has  been 
the  Professor  of  Musical  Theory  and  Lecturer  on  Musical 
History  and  Criticism  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  a contributor  to  many  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines as  well.  He  is  also  the  musical  critic  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser. 

In  no  role,  however,  has  he  achieved  a more  signal  and 
unqualified  success  than  as  a popular  lecturer;  and  this 
for  the  reason  that  to  a comprehensive  musical  and  litera- 
ry intelligence  he  adds  a very  pleasing  address,  strongly 
flavored  with  humor,  and  a rare  faculty  of  illustrating  his 
subjects,  not  only  by  allusion  and  comparison,  but  with 
the  voice  and  piano;  so  that  his  hearers  are  interested  and 
entertained  from  the  first.  There  has  as  yet  been  not  a 
single  unfavorable  remark  made  regarding  these  lectures 
in  any  paper;  or,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  any  manner;  while 
the  fact  of  continued  reengagements  in  the  cities  where 
Mr.  Elson  has  lectured,  speaks  volumes  for  the  popularity 
of  the  entertainment. 
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MR.  COURTENAY  DE  KALB  has  visited  some  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  South  America,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  exploration  of  the  Amazon,  mapping-  out 
a portion  of  this  river  which  remained  unknown  since  La 
Condamine’s  visit,  150  years  ago. 

Mr.  De  Kalb  is  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Christian 
Union,  The  Nation , and  other  high-class  periodicals,  and 
is  a recognized  authority  on  South  American  subjects.  He 
strikes  new  ground  as  a traveler,  and  his  experience  and 
culture  combine  in  making  his  lectures  attractive  and  popu- 
lar with  any  audience. 

MR.  FRANK  DE  WITT  TALMACE  is  surely  the 
coming  young  man  of  the  platform.  On  Sunday  evening, 
May  31st,  young  Talmage  preached  his  maiden  sermon.  He 
occupied  his  father’s  pulpit  in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle. 
Over  six  thousand  people  crowded  into  the  great  building  to 
listen  to  the  boy,  who,  in  his  22d  year,  had  dared  to  brave 
such  an  ordeal.  It  hardly  seemed  possible  that  one  so 
young  could  conduct  so  great  a service  without  showing 
signs  of  nervousness  and  hesitation,  but  to  the  delight  and 
satisfaction  of  all,  his  voice  filled  the  large  auditorium,  and 
he  held  the  vast  congregation  spell-bound  for  nearly  an 
hour.  I predict  a great  career  for  this  orator. — J.  B.  P. 

MR.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY’S  service  in  the  lyceum  has 
given  him  an  assured  place.  His  fame  and  rank  need  no 
advertisement.  They  are  admitted  by  all.  He  came  upon 
the  lyceum  platform  when  giants  were  on  it,  and  stood 
among  them  undwarfed.  For  years  he  spoke  in  all  the 
great  courses  in  New  England,  with  Phillips,  with  Beech- 
er, with  Gough,  with  Sumner,  and  with  Douglass.  His 
“Adirondack”  lecture  was  delivered  over  a hundred  times, 
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and  its  fame  made  him  famous.  His  second  lecture  was 
“ Deacons,”  and  was  delivered  to  more  audiences  and  peo- 
ple than  any  other  lecture  ever  given  in  the  lyceum  in 
America. 

Four  years  ago  he  began  to  read  his  now  celebrated 
story,  “ How  John  Norton  the  Trapper  Kept  His  Christ- 
mas,” and  the  people  have  insisted  on  hearing  the  author 
render  this  quaint,  humorous,  and  pathetic  bit  of  realism 
until  it  has  already  passed  its  four -hundredth  delivery,  all 
within  the  limits  of  New  England  alone ! 


REV.  DR.  C.  H.  PARKHURST,  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral thinkers  of  the  time,  has  gathered  around  him  a con- 
gregation of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  prominent 
people  in  New  York.  He  is  a preacher  of  great  influence 
with  men  of  thought,  and  is  the  master  of  a keen  and  log- 
ical style  in  the  pulpit.  His  sermon  on  the  Union  Sem- 
inary controversy  was  more  generally  discussed  than  any 
sermon  preached  of  late  years,  and  brought  so  many  re- 
quests for  lectures  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  decided  to  go 
on  the  platform,  and  to  this  end  he  is  now  preparing  a 
lecture. 

GEN.  HORATIO  C.  KING  is  famous  throughout  the 
country  for  his  stories  of  the  war.  Popular  everywhere,  he 
is  a special  favorite  with  the  soldiers,  and  whenever  he  is 
announced  to  speak,  the  G.  A.  R.  men  turn  out  in  force. 

Gen.  King  has  prepared  a new  lecture,  and  has  already 
accepted  many  engagements  for  the  coming  season. 
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MISS  OLLIE  TORBETT,  violinist.  There  certain- 
ly is  no  need  of  commendatory  words  concerning  this 
gifted  young  artist.  Her  enthusiastic  receptions,  testi- 
monials, and  notices  in  all  the  cities  where  she  has  ap- 
peared say  all  that  can  be  said.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  brilliant  success  made  by  any  violinist  than  has  been 
made  by  Miss  Torbett.  In  her  seventeenth  year  she  di- 
vided the  honors  with  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  on  her 
greatest  concert  tour  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. Wherever  she  has  appeared,  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  she  has  captivated  all  who  have  listened  to  her 
wonderful  playing. 

Miss  Torbett  has  secured  a supporting  company  of  mus- 
ical artists  of  the  very  highest  class,  and  will  make  a gen- 
eral tour  of  the  country,  with  an  ensemble  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  can  be  arranged  to  give  as  grand  and  artistic  a 
concert  as  possible. 


MR.  F.  BARRINGTON  FOOTE,  Londons  cele- 
brated baritone,  visits  America  this  season  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Foote  is  the  most  popular  exponent  of  the 
English  ballad,  and  is  a society  favorite.  He  brings  the 
highest  recommendations  from  prominent  people  in 
Europe,  and  is  strongly  endorsed  here  by  Mr.  Chauncey 
Depew,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  many  well-known 
leaders  of  American  society. 
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ABBOTT,  THE  REV.  LYMAN,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  and  Editor  of  the  “ Christian  Union.” 

i.  How  to  Succeed. 

ii.  The  Rival  Queens:  a Historical  Lecture — Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

iii.  The  Industrial  Revolution. 

iv.  The  Democracy  of  Learning. 

v.  Our  Homes  and  Their  Enemies. 

vi.  Under  Which  Creed? 

vii.  The  Merchant  Prince:  His  Empire  and  His  Educa- 
tion. 

8LACK, ALEXANDER. 

Life  Through  a Detective  Camera.  (Illustrated.)  Peo- 
ple the  Camera  has  Met;  Types  and  Traits  in  America 
and  Europe;  Street  Life  in  New  York;  A Snow-storm  on 
the  Screen;  Glimpses  of  the  Great  Watering  Places. 


BUCKLEY,  JAMES  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D 
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CABLE,  GEORGE  W. 

READINGS  FROM  HIS  OWN  WORKS. 

i.  Old  Creole  Days, 
ii.  The  Grandissimes. 
hi.  Dr.  Sevier, 

iv.  Bonaventure. 

LECTURES. 

i.  My  Vote  and  My  Conscience.  (New.) 
ii.  How  to  Study  the  Bible.  (New.) 

DE  KALB, COURTENAY. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Amazon. 

DE  LEON,  EDWIN. 

Nine  Years  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt. 

i.  The  City  of  the  Sultan. 

ii.  The  Cradle  of  the  Turkish  Race. 

hi.  Souvenir  of  Greece  and  the  City  of  Athens. 

iv.  A Ride  on  Horseback  Through  Palestine. 

v.  Summering  and  Wintering  at  Cairo. 

vi.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Literary  Friends  in 
England  and  America. 

DU  CHAILLU,  PAUL. 

I.  Travels  in  Equatorial  Africa.  (Discovery  of  the 
Gorilla.) 

ii.  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  (Illustrated.) 
hi.  The  Viking  Age.  (Illustrated.) 

ELLSWORTH,  W.  W. 


An  American  in  Egypt. 
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ELSON,  LOUIS  C. 

i.  The  Songs  and  Legends  of  the  Sea. 

ii.  Seven  Centuries  of  English  Song, 
hi.  The  Story  of  German  Music. 

rv.  The  Songs  of  the  North. 

v.  Genealogy  of  Music. 

vi.  The  History  of  National  Music. 

GEORGE, HENRY. 

Mb.  George  will  not  Lecture  this  Season. 

CLAVE,  E.  J. 

One  of  Stanley’s  Pioneer  Officers. 

i.  Six  Years  in  Equatorial  Africa.  (Illustrated.) 
ii.  Travels  in  Alaska.  (Illustrated.  New.) 

HAWEIS,  REV.  H.  R. 

Incumbent  of  St.  James,  Marylebone,  London. 

i.  Music  and  Morals, 
ii.  Tennyson. 

iii.  Cremation. 

HOWARD,  JOSEPH,  JR. 

Journalist. 

i.  Newspapers  and  Newspaper  Men. 
ii.  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Women  of  Note, 
hi.  Odd  Characters  of  all  Ages. 

KENNAN, GEORGE. 

i.  Camp  Life  in  Eastern  Siberia, 
ii.  Mountains  and  Mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus, 
hi.  Vagabond  Life  in  Eastern  Europe.  (Illustrated.) 

iv.  Life  on  the  Great  Siberian  Road. 

v.  Russian  Political  Exiles.  (Illustrated.) 

vi.  An  East  Siberian  Convict  Mine. 
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KING,  GEN.  HORATIO  C. 

i.  From  Winchester  to  Appomattox. 

ii.  War  Stories  that  are  New. 

KNOX,  COL.  THOMAS  W. 

i.  Anecdotes  of  Travel. 

ii.  Going  to  School  in  Other  Countries, 
hi.  Elephants  and  Other  Animals. 

KRAPOTKIN,  PRINCE  PIERRE. 

i.  Prisons:  Their  Moral  Effects  upon  Prisoners. 

( Partly  from  personal  experience.') 

ii.  Siberia,  the  Land  of  Exile. 

(Also  from  personal  experience .) 

iii.  Darwinism  and  the  Law  of  Mutual  Aid. 

iv.  Socialism:  Its  Present  Aims  and  Modern  Tendencies. 

v.  Brain  Work  and  Manual  Work. 

vi.  What  Geography  Ought  to  Be. 

LEOTSAKOS,  J.  P. 

Op  the  University  6f  Athens,  Greece. 

Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern.  (Illustrated  by  eighty 
superb  Stereopticon  views.) 


LITTLEFIELD,  HON.  JOHN  H. 

i.  Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
ii.  Lights  and  Shades  of  Washington  during  the  Re- 
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LLOYD,  REV.  WILLIAM. 

i.  Victor  Hugo  and  Les  Miserables. 

ii.  Walter  Scott,  Poet  and  Novelist. 

iii.  Poetry  and  Drama. 

iv.  Culture  of  the  Imagination. 

v.  Ideals  and  Life. 

vi.  Influence  of  Love  on  Life. 

vii.  From  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  Lincoln. 

viii.  Romance  of  Old  Edinboro.  (Illustrated.) 

ix.  The  Paris  Exposition.  (Illustrated.) 

x.  Through  Norway  in  a Carriole.  (Illustrated.) 

xi.  Florence  in  the  Times  of  Dante  and  Savonarola. 

(Illustrated.) 

xii.  Norway  and  its  People.  (Illustrated.) 

Mcelroy,  w.  h. 

Public  Men  at  Public  Dinners. 

MILLER,  JOAQUIN. 

Readings  from  His  Own  Works. 

MURRAY,  W.  H.  H. 

i.  How  to  Enlarge  and  Popularize  our  Common  School 
System. 

ii.  How  to  Prevent  the  Dangerous  Accumulation  of 
Excessive  Wealth  in  the  Hands  of  the  Few. 
hi.  The  Commercial  and  Political  Union  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Canadian  Question. 

iv.  Christianity:  What  it  is  and  What  it  is  Not. 

v.  The  Gain  of  Dying,  or  the  Improved  Condition  of 

the  Future  Life. 

vi.  How  to  Become  a Millionaire. 
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READINGS. 

i.  How  John  Norton,  the  Trapper,  kept  his  Christmas. 

ii.  Favorite,  Descriptive,  and  Humorous  Passages  from 
his  Published  Works:  The  Gambler’s  Death;  The 
Great  Glacier;  The  Ball;  Climbing  Whiteface;  Crossing 
a Canadian  Portage  at  Night;  How  Deacon  Tubman  and 
Parson  Whitney  Celebrated  New  Year’s. 


O’RELL,  MAX.  (PAUL  BLOUET.) 

Engaged  for  Season  of  1891-92. 

i.  A National  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Races. 

ii.  America  as  Seen  Through  French  Spectacles, 
hi.  Reminiscences  of  the  Platform.  (New  Lecture.) 

PAGE,  THOMAS  NELSON. 

Readings  from  His  Own  Works. 

PARKHURST,  REV.  C.  H.,  D.  D, 

( Subject  to  be  announced.') 


SERVISS,  GARRETT  P. 

ON  ASTRONOMY-ILLUSTRATED. 

i.  How  Worlds  are  Made, 
ii.  An  Evening  with  Other  Worlds, 
hi.  Wonders  of  the  Star  Depths, 
iv.  The  Armory  of  Astronomy. 

SMITH,  F.  HOPKINSON. 

i.  Readings  from  his  Own  Writings, 
ii.  A Lecture.  (Title  not  yet  decided  on.) 

STANLEY, HENRY  M. 

(Mr.  Stanley  has  not  yet  decided  whether  he  will  lecture  in 
America  this  Season.) 
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STEVENS,  THOMAS. 

i.  Across  Asia  on  a Bicycle.  (Illustrated.) 
ii.  Wildest  Africa.  (Illustrated.) 
hi.  Through  Russia  on  a Mustang.  (Illustrated.) 

TALMAGE,  FRANK  DE  WITT. 

Only  Son  of  Rey.  Dr.  Talmage. 

i.  First  Impressions, 

ii.  Why  America  Should  Feel  Elated, 

iii.  The  Uses  of  a Laugh. 

TALMAGE,  REV.  T.  DE  WITT. 

i.  Bright  Side  of  Things, 

ii.  Is  the  Country  Better  or  Worse? 

iii.  School  for  Scandal. 

iv.  Science  of  Sport. 

v.  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land. 

VILLIERS,  MR.  FREDERIC. 

War  Artist  and  Correspondent  of  the  “ London  Graphic.” 

i.  War  on  a White  Sheet.  (Illustrated.) 
ii.  Here,  There,  and  Everywhere.  (Illustrated.) 

WATTERSON,  HENRY. 

Editor  “ Courier- Journal 
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BROOKS,  FRED.  EMERSON. 

BROWN,  NELLA  F. 

CARLETON,  WILL. 

CHURCHILL,  PROF.  J.  W. 

DELLENBAUCH,  HARRIET  OTIS. 
JOHNSTON,  MARGARET  E. 
PARRY, CHARLOTTE. 

POND,  EDITH. 

POTTER,  MISS  JENNIE  O’NEILL. 

ROBERTS,  CHARLES  J. 

SHORT,  MISS  MAMIE. 

WEBB,  MRS.  HARRIET. 

WOODFORD,  MRS.  CEO.  M. 


WALTER  DAMROSCH  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  OF  SEVENTY 
MUSICIANS. 

BROOKS  & DENTON,  Banjo  Duettists. 

CAPPA’S  SEVENTH  REGIMENT  BAND. 

DUDLEY  BUCK  QUARTETTE. 

MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 
TORBETT,  MISS  OLLIE , 

AND  HER  NEW  CONCERT  COMPANY 

THURSBY,  MISS  EMMA  C. 


FOOTE,  F.  BARRINGTON 


Major  Pond’s  relations  with  the  whole  musical  world 
are  such  that  he  is  prepared  to  negotiate  engagements  with 
all  artists,  vocal  or  instrumental,  and  with  all  musical  or- 
ganizations, whether  their  names  appear  upon  his  list  or 
not.  The  fact  that  his  office  is  in  the  musical  centre  of  the 
country  enables  him  to  communicate  immediately,  and  to 
effect  engagements  promptly,  with  musical  talent  of  all  de- 
scriptions. He  guarantees  that  it  will  be  done  for  the  best 
interests  of  his  patrons. 
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